REMARKS 


OF 

JOSEPH  A.  WRIGHT,  OF  INDIANA, 

ON  THE 

RIGHT  OF  PETITION. 


DELIVERED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  27,  1844, 


On  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Rules,  proposing  to  abolish 
what  is  usually  known  as  the  21st  Rule,  which  rejects  certain  Petitions, 
and  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia,  to  recommit, 
with  instructions  to  reinstate  said  Rule  in  the  report : 

Mr.  WRIGHT  rose,  and  said  to  the  House,  that  he  came  here  prepared 
to  vote  on  this  question,  and  was  desirous  that  the  vote  should  be  taken, 
and  that  no  debate  or  excitement  should  grow  out  of  the  same  ;  but,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  expectation,  the  debate  had  been  prolonged,  excitement  had 
been  raised,  and  numerous  arguments  set  forth,  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  inclined  to  say  a  few  words  in  justification  of  the  vote  he  should  give. 
This  rule,  which  gentlemen  are  so  anxious  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  House,  is  in  the  following  words,  viz  • 

“  No  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other  paper,  praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the  slave  trade  between  the  States  or  Tefri- 
tories  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  now  exists,  shall  be  received  by  this  House,  or  enter¬ 
tained  in  any  way  whatever.” _ January  28,  1840. 

Would  any  man  suppose,  taking  the  history  of  this  Government  for  the 
last  sixty  years  into  consideration,  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
branch  of  the  highest  legislative  body  of  this  Union,  would  at  this  day  be 
called  upon  to  define  what  petitions  from  the  people  shall  be  received  and 
what  shall  not  be  received  ? 

If  this  rule  is  as  important  as  it  is  said  to  be,  it  should  exist  in  some 
more  durable  shape  than  a  mere  rule  of  this  House,  liable  to  be  changed 
every  year  or  two,  and  when  in  existence,  depending  upon  the  construction 
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to  be  given  it  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  upon  a  paper  presented  for 
consideration. 

The  rule  is  wrong,  whether  it  is  regarded  as  a  question  of  expediency 
or  one  of  right.  It  is  presenting  to  the  people  a  wrong  issue;  and  he 
would  now  say  to  Southern  gentlemen,  in  all  candor,  that  it  is  a  false  issue — 
that  the  issue  is  not  abolitionism  ;  for  if  they  will  present  that  question, 
they  will  find  the  great  mass  of  the  people  right;  and  they  will  find  the 
entire  delegation  from  the  West,  with,  I  hope,  not  one  exception,  on  one 
side — that  is,  for  the  Constitution,  the  whole  Constitution,  and  nothing  but 
the  Constitution,  and  the  compromises  thereof. 

But  you  are  presenting  to  the  people,  by  not  receiving  petitions,  the 
great  primary  right  of  petition — you  are  denying  to  the  American  citizens 
the  right  to  be  heard.  You  do,  by  the  construction  that  certain  gentlemen 
give  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  say  to  the  people,  that  they 
may  peaceably  assemble  and  express  their  opinions,  and  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  so  far  guards  them  in  this  right,  and  there  it  ceases. 

You  say  a  member  of  this  House  may  rise  in  his  place,  and  state,  in  a 
brief  manner,  the  contents  of  the  petition  that  he  wishes  to  otfer,  and  that 
this  is  not  injurious.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  mere  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  petition  is  injurious,  so  is  the  stating  the  contents.  You  say  that 
the  receiving  of  a  petition  is  an  incipient  act  of  legislation.  Well,  what 
will  you  call  the  act  of  members  rising  and  stating  the  contents  of  peti¬ 
tions  ?  1  wish  to  know  where  gentlemen  will  stop  with  these  rules ;  they 

must  go  farther  than  this  one  to  be  consistent.  A  member  must  not  rise 
and  state  the  contents  of  the  petition  that  he  wishes  to  offer,  and  it  must 
be  made  a  penal  offence  to  talk  on  certain  subjects.  This  rule  is  a  small 
affair  in  itself,  it  is  true,  but  the  principle  is  vitally  important;  and  we 
should  be  careful  in  making  encroachments  on  popular  rights ;  when  we 
are  about  to  establish  a  new  precedent  we  should  look  well  to  the  conse¬ 
quences.  There  is  not  now  a  department  of  our  Government,  from  the 
smallest  county  court  up  to  the  highest  stations,  throughout  all  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  society,  where  the  people  are  prevented  from  being  heard  by  peti¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  are  about  engrafting  a  novel  principle  upon  our  institutions, 
and  we  should  look  to  the  results  that  w  ill  follow.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  petitioners  are  heard,  and  that  the  House  decides  upon  their  petition. 
I  take  issue  here.  You  cannot,  in  a  legislative  sense,'  know  the  contents  of 
a  petition  until  you  receive  that  petition.  By  taking  the  brief  statements  of 
the  member  who  offers  to  present  a  petition,  you  substitute  his  remarks 
for  those  of  the  petitioners  ;  and  the  People  of  this  country  have  a  right 
to  the  judgments  of  their  Representatives,  as  well  upon  the  fact  of  what  is 
said  to  be  in  their  petitions,  as  they  have  upon  the  subject-matter  itself. 
The  rule  is  truly  singular  in  deciding  legislatively  upon  a  subject  or  sub¬ 
jects  that,  perhaps,  the  pen  is  not  yet  put  to  paper  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  House  is  to  be  called. 

But  what  does  the  rule  amount  to  ?  Does  it  prevent  petitioning  on  the 
subjects  that  were  intended  to  be  prohibited  by  the  rule  ?  By  no  means. 
You  receive  under  this  rule  petitions  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  rule 
itself ;  you  receive  petitions  concerning  the  independence  of  Hayti,  and 
numerous  other  kindred  subjects.  And  suppose  you  should  say  that  peti¬ 
tions  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  21st  rule  should  not  be  received;  then, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  we  should  have  petitions  px*esented  for  the  repeal  of 
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that  last  prohibitory  rule,  for  some  name  or  number  would  be  given  to  it. 
Thus  it  will  been  seen  how  perfectly  foolish  all  such  restrictions  are  ;  and 
that  the  making  of  these  rules  is  calculated  to  give  consequence  to  a 
thing  that  would  be  lost  sight  of,  and  would  not  deserve  or  receive  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice  if  it  was  not  for  the  importance  that  is  given  to  the  same  in 
this  Hall.  And  in  this  way  we  arc  placing  in  the  hands  of  those  miserable 
fanatics  a  weapon  without  which  all  their  efforts  would  be  unavailing. 

But,  strange  to  say,  we  are  told  that  there  is  high  precedent  for  this 
rule;  and  the  first  American  authority  cited  is  the  one  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Belser  ;]  that  is,  the  petition  presented 
in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1834,  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposites  ;  and  on  the  question  of  receiving  the  petition,  it  was  decided  in 
the  negative.  This  proves  nothing,  as  gentlemen  will  see  if  they  look 
into  the  debates  ;  for  the  disputed  point  in  that  case  was  not  the  question  of 
the  right  of  receiving  petitions,  but  the  decision  was  made  upon  the  ground 
that  the  petition  w7as  an  insult  to  the  Senate;  that  its  language  and  matter 
were  offensive.  Now  no  person  contends  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  this  House 
to  preserve  its  dignity  and  character,  by  rejecting  all  papers  that  are  vul¬ 
gar  and  obscene.  But  this  case  proves  nothing  for  another  reason :  that  the 
vote  was  a  mere  party  vote,  and  that  the  question  was  no  other  than  a 
party  question,  growing  out  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites  ;  but,  above  all, 
it  proves  nothing,  because  the  American  Senate  represents  the  States  of 
this  Union,  and  the  House  represents  the  People  of  this  Confederacy. 

I  undertake  to  say,  that  there  is  not  an  American  precedent  for  this 
rule  in  the  annals  of  our  legislation.  [Here  Mr.  Belser,  of  Alabama, 
asked  permission  to  make  a  remark.  Mr.  Wright  yielded  the  floor.  Mr. 
B.  stated  that  the  case  presented  to  the  Senate,  as  he  was  informed,  was 
on  the  presentation  of  the  petition  ;  the  question  of  reception  w  as  raised, 
and  that  was  laid  on  the  table.] 

Mr.  Wright  proceeded.  He  had  intended  to  allude  to  this  very  ques¬ 
tion.  The  difference  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  Senate  and  House  is,  that 
in  the  Senate  a  petition  goes  to  the  Clerk’s  desk,  and  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  question  of  reception  is  waived ;  in  this  House,  the 
American  citizen  or  citizens  has  the  extreme  pleasure  of  walking  out  of 
these  walls,  with  his  paper  or  petition,  knowing  that  the  contents  of  the 
same  are  not  legislatively  understood  by  the  House,  but,  by  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  rule,  made  before  he  committed  his  thoughts  to  paper,  he  is 
refused  a  hearing  :  judgment  is  pronounced  long  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
offence. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
adopted  in  1787,  Congress  is  expressly  prohibited  from  interfering  with 
the  slave-trade,  which  might  be  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  the  different 
States  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years  ;  yet  in  17  90,  three  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Pennsylvania 
forwarded  their  petition  to  Congress,  praying  their  interference  upon  that 
subject.  The  petition  was  received,  although  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Constitution,  and  a  motion  w  as  made  to  refer  it  to  a  committee.  This  was 
opposed  ;  and  a  proposition  to  lay  on  the  table  w'as  made.  Mr.  Madison, 
from  Virginia,  a  slave  State,  and  who  is  justly  called  the  Father  of  the 
Constitution,  used  the  following  language,  to  which  I  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  who  are  looking  so  anxiously  for  precedents  : 
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“  Mr.  Madison  thought  the  question  before  the  committee  was  no  otherwise  important  than 
as  gentlemen  made  it  so  by  their  serious  opposition.  Had  they  permitted  the  commitment  of 
the  memorial  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it  out  of  doors;  it 
could  never  have  been  blown  up  into  a  decision  of  the  question  respecting  the  discouragement 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  nor  alarm  the  owners  with  an  apprehension  that  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  about  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  the  States.  Such  things  are  not  contemplated  by  any 
gentleman;  but  they  excite  alarm  by  their  extended  objections  to  commiting  the  memorials. 
Gentlemen  may  vote  for  the  commitment  of  the  petition  without  any  intention  of  supporting 
the  prayer  of  it.” 

Thus  spoke  James  Madison  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Constitution  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  day,  the  debate  still  continuing, 
he  used  the  following  language  on  the  same  subject : 

“The  debate  has  taken  a  serious  turn;  and  it  will  be  owing  to  this  alone  if  an  alarm  is  cre¬ 
ated  ;  for  had  the  memorial  been  treated  in  the  usual  way,  it  would  have  been  considered  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  a  report  might  have  been  made  so  as  to  have  given  general  satisfaction. 
*  *  *  *  *  The  petition  prayed  in  general  terms  for  the  interference  of  Congress,  so  far  as 
they  were  constitutionally  authorized,  but  even  if  its  prayer  was  in  some  degree  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  it  might  be  committed,  as  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Churchman’s  petition, one  part  of  which 
was  supposed  to  apply  for  an  unconstitutional  interference  by  the  General  Government.” 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  language  was  used  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  commitment.  Not  one  word  is  said  in  any  of  the  debates  on  that 
occasion  as  to  the  question  of  reception.  The  question  of  rejecting  peti¬ 
tions  was  left  for  this  day;  and  gentlemen  will  see,  if  they  look  at  the  vote 
taken  on  commitment,  that  it  was  about  six  to  one,  Mr.  Madison  voting 
in  the  affirmative;  and  this  is  as  good  authority  to  me  as  an  ex  parte 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  Lords  of  England,  made  without 
debate,  and  nothing  to  show,  in  all  the  cases  cited  that  I  have  examined, 
that  the  question  of  reception  was  ever  raised. 

But  I  would  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  arguments  of  another 
distinguished  member  of  Congress,  who  was  from  a  slave  State  ;  one  whom 
I  always  admired,  and  whose  public  life  I  have  watched  from  my  earliest 
days.  He  is  no  more.  I  allude  to  the  remarks  of  Felix  Grundy,  from 
Tennessee,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  3d,  1836,  on  this 
question. 

“Therefore,  if  there  were  no  constitutional  doubts  existing,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  vote  to  receive  the  petitions,  to  be  followed  up  with  a  vote  rejecting  their  prayer.  But  he 
confessed  that  the  constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  receive  a  petition  was  very  far  from  being  clear. 
The  right  of  petition  existed  before  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  well  understood 
by  the  framers  of  that  instrument;  and  although  it  only  declares  that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law 
to  prevent  citizens  from  peaceably  assembling  and  petitioning  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  it 
never  could  have  entered  into  their  minds,  that  those  to  whom  the  petitions  were  addressed 
•would  refuse  to  receive  them.  Of  what  value  is  the  right  of  petition,  if  those  to  whom  petitions 
are  addressed  will  not  receive  them,  and  act  upon  them!  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  remem¬ 
bered  thatthe  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  passed  laws  prohibitingeitizens  from  assembling, 
consulting,  and  petitioning  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  They  recollected  the  acts  commonly  called 
the  Riot  Acts,  and  therefore  they  inserted  the  provision  contained  in  the  Constitution.  But  it  never 
entered  into  their  minds  that  petitions  when  signed,  would  not  be  received  by  those  to  whom  they 
■were  addressed.  It  was  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  citizens  that  they  are  permitted 
to  assemble  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  if,  after  they  have  done  so,  their  petitions 
are  not  to  be  received  or  considered  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  act  upon  the  subject-matter 
of  the  petition.  To  his  mind  these  arguments  were  too  strong  to  be  disregarded ;  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  give  the  abolitionists  the  benefit  of  them.  At  present,  they  have  no  foundation  on 
■which  to  stand.  They  are  giving  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  public  intelligence  in  the  non¬ 
slaveholding  States.  But  if  we  shall  enable  them  to  blend  the  right  of  petition  with  iheir  aboli¬ 
tion  schemes,  they  may  raise  a  storm  which  will  shake  the  very  foundation  of  this  Government. 
From  the  year  1790  down  to  the  present  day,  all  petitions  have  been  received  by  this  body  which 
were  respectful  and  decorous,  whatever  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition  might  be;  and  at 
every  session  the  petition  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  clothed  in  similar  language  with  the  present 
one,  has  been  received.  Mr.  G.  would  not  depart  now  from  the  established  usage.  He  consi¬ 
dered  the  reception  of  the  petition  and  the  rejection  of  its  prayer  as  the  strongest  course  against 
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abolition  that  could  be  adopted.  It  would  un  t?  more  voices,  and  convey  a  clearer  expression, 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Senate,  than  any  o'her  mode  that  could  be  proposed,  and  would 
therefore,  operate  as  a  greater  discouragement  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  wild  and 
•unconstitutional  scheme  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  United  States.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  correct  history  of  the  times,  though 
spoken  six  years  ago ;  and  almost  every  prediction  has  been  fulfilled. 
You  now  see,  since  the  adoption  of  this  rule  in  1840,  these  miserable  fana¬ 
tics  and  enthusiasts  going  through  the  country,  setting  up  their  notices 
and  placards ,  large  as  life,  and  in  all  of  these  announcements,  they  are  for 
lectures  to  be  given  on  the  right  of  petition — the  right  of  petition.  Thus  we 
have  an  issue  made  wholly  different  from  that  of  abolitionism.  And  I  now 
ask  gentlemen  to  say  whether  they  insist  on  this  false  issue  ?  Will  they 
press  the  question  in  this  shape  ?  I  ask  them  to  change  it,  and  to  meet 
the  question  in  some  other  way — either,  as  Mr.  Grundy  says,  by  rejecting 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  after  the  reception,  or  by  some  direct  vote 
putting  the  matter  to  rest.  For  one,  I  am  determined  to  vote  so  as  to  give 
this  question  its  true  appearance.  I  have  a  sovereign  contempt  for  these 
wild,  deluded,  enthusiastic  abolitionists;  yet  I  cannot  vote  for  the  rule. 
I  w  ant  tp  take  this  weapon  out  of  their  hands,  and  let  them  stand  forth  on 
their  own  principles  ;  and  if  they  had  not  this  rule,  or  question  of  the  right 
of  petition,  (connected  as  it  is  with  their  movements,)  they  would  not  be 
worth  in  a  short  time  a  passing  notice. 

It  has  been  asked  in  this  debate  by  gentlemen,  whence  comes  this  right! 
and  others  talk  about  this  being  a  constitutional  right.  I  do  not  look  upon 
the  right  of  petition  as  a  constitutional  right.  It  is  guarded  by  that  wise 
instrument,  not  created  by  it,  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
liberty  of  speech,  or  the  right  to  worship  God. 

These  rights  man  does  not  trace  to  any  act  of  Parliament ;  to  any  Revo¬ 
lution.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  grants,  gifts,  or  privileges ;  but 
they  belong  to  man  inherently  ;  are  things  that  appertain  to  him  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  and  which  he  has  the  authority  to  exercise  in  the  social  state, 
where  the  mind  is  not  fettered  by  human  legislation. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  place  the  provision  that  is  in  our  Constitution, 
in  the  first  Constitution  that  was  adopted;  it  was  inserted  in  the  Amend¬ 
ments,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  of  Virginia  herself;  and  gentlemen 
pay  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  wisdom  of  those  patriots  and  sages,  when 
they  assert  that  the  provision  w  as  incorporated  because  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  had  an  act  against  tumultuous  petitioning,  and  what  is  known  as  the 
*  Riot  Act.”  These  things  may  have  had  their  influence  ;  yet  they  were 
conscious  that  Anglo-Saxon  blood  was  in  their  veins:  and  we  find  this 
true  Saxon  feeling  exhibiting  itself  long  before  the  adoption  of  a  written 
Constitution — and  that  was  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  participate  in  the 
popular  administration  of  the  law  s  ;  and  this  feeling  was  regarded,  acknowr- 
ledged,  and  cherished,  as  one  of  the  paramount,  primary  rights  of  Republi¬ 
can  Government. 

I  wrould  not  vote  to  disturb  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ;  for  all  men  must  see  that  the  subject  of  slavery  here  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  slavery  in  the  States  that  you  cannot,  strike,  without 
disastrous  consequences  there.  Slavery  is  an  evil,  but  an  evil  that  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  w  ith  in  this  District,  without  the  consent  of  the  slave 
States  themselves. 
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We  are  anxiously  asked  what  we  would  do  if  these  petitions  were  receiv¬ 
ed  ?  I  should  be  governed  by  circumstances.  If  they  were  received — as 
that  alone  would  admit  the  right  of  petition — then  I  would  pursue  that 
course  best  calculated  to  allay  all  excitement  and  restore  peace  and  harmony. 
I  have  ever  been  taught  to  regard  slavery  as  an  evil  ?  yet  we  of  the  North 
and  West  have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  in  the  South.  The  remedy  is 
in  their  own  hands.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  rights  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  that  would  disturb  them  in 
the  possession  of  what  the  Constitution  unequivocally  has  guarantied  to 
them. 

Those  who  contend  that  wre  have  the  power,  and  that  it  is  right  to 
exercise  it,  by  prescribing  to  the  people  what  shall  not  be  received,  cer¬ 
tainly  admit  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  true,  that  we  should 
say  what  shall  be  received  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  that  we  shall,  by 
rules  or  otherwise,  prescribe  to  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union  what 
they  shall  present  from  their  sovereignty,  then,  I  apprehend,  we  shall 
not  be  much  troubled  with  the  name  of  State  rights,  State  sovereignty, 
&c. 

In  regard  to  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
this  District,  Mr.  Madison,  and  other  distinguished  men,  from  his  day 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  conceded  that  this  power  belongs  to  the 
Congress  of  these  United  States.  But  I  wish  gentlemen  to  keep  out  of 
their  minds  the  question  of  slavery,  and  to  look  at  this  rule  as  it  stands, 
and  where  we  shall  end  if  we  proceed  on  in  this  track.  Suppose  we  in¬ 
corporate  this  principle  upon  our  institutions,  that  whenever  a  subject  is 
calculated,  by  any  course  that  might  be  taken  on  the  same,  to  produce 
discussion,  excitement,  and,  in  the  language  of  gentlemen,  “  insurrection 
itself,”  and  should,  by  some  rule  like  the  present,  attempt  to  prevent  any¬ 
thing  from  being  said  on  the  subject,  or  from  hearing  from  the  people  by 
petitions,  joint  resolutions  of  the  States,  or  what  not : — Well,  the  restrictive 
system  is  kept  up  until  the  industry  of  the  South  is  destroyed,  until  her 
fair  fields  and  sunny  hills  no  more  present  that  smiling  appearance  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  “land  of  the  orange  and  vine;”  the  system  is  continued 
until  the  many  are  robbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  the  South  pre¬ 
sents  her  petitions  and  joint  resolutions,  and  they  set  forth  that  the  system 
itself  is  unconstitutional ;  then  we  shall  hear  from  the  North — from  the  old 
Bay  State — the  language  that  now  comes  from  the  South,  from  the  Caro- 
linas.  We  shall  be  told  by  New  England  of  vested  rights,  and  even  of 
the  emaciated  mother  weeping  over  the  cradle  of  her  hungering  child  in 
some  manufactory,  and  that  the  reception  of  those  petitions  are  calculated 
to  paralyze  the  industry  of  the  North;  to  break  down  her  interests;  to 
ruin  her  society.  So  we  must  make  a  rule  on  that  subject.  Thus  it  may  be 
said  of  the  bank  question,  of  free  trade,  of  distribution,  &c.;  all  of  which,  in 
the  language  of  some  gentlemen,  are  inhibited  by  the  Constitution.  Thus 
we  may  go  on  with  these  restrictive  movements,  and  dangerous  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  popular  rights,  until  we  shall  lose  sight  of  those  great  ques¬ 
tions  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  Republican  institutions.  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  course  that  is  pursued  by  certain  members  on  this 
floor,  [pointing  to  Messrs.  Adams  and  Giddings  ;]  I  do  not  like  the  spirit 
and  temper  with  which  they  press  this  question.  I  could  not  be  made  the 
instrument  of  presenting,  or  attempting  from  time  to  time  to  offer  peti- 
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tions  in  violation  of  this  rule.  I  shall  give  my  vote  to  abolish  that  rule  ; 
but  if  this  House  determines  to  retain  it  as  a  part  of  their  regulations, 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  yield,  and  not  to  wage  war  from  day  to  day  against 
this  rule ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  a  law- 
abiding  people,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  allay  excitement  and  bitter 
feeling. 

I  would  say,  in  all  sincerity,  to  those  who  appear  to  be  so  anxious  to 
effect  the  emancipation  of  slavery — who  look  at  causes  rather  than  effects 
that  will  flow  from  the  course  they  are  pursuing — that  this  question  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  influence  of  time,  of  truth,  and  the  progress  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Man  has  been  left  by  his  Creator  to  learn  from  experience.  Time, 
as  an  element,  enters  into  almost  everything  that  is  valuable.  Christianity 
itself,  with  all  its  light  and  Divine  origin,  has  been  left  by  its  Author  to 
work  its  way  by  moral  means  and  moral  force.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when,  unrestricted  by  law  and  unshackled  by  Govern¬ 
mental  establishments,  it  presents  itself  in  its  most  beautiful  form.  Civil 
liberty  has  been  struggling  in  all  ages  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years  and  more  it  has  obtained  an  unquestionable  ascendency.  From  all 
this  we  might  learn  a  valuable  lesson,  that  the  influence  of  truth  acting  on 
the  human  heart,  will  have  its  way;  that  the  question  of  slavery,  and  all  other 
questions  of  this  character,  should  be  left  to  be  governed  by  the  American 
mind  ;  that  the  two  hundred  millions  of  freemen  who  are  to  inhabit  this 
nation  a  century  hence,  should  exercise  their  judgment  upon  it,  and  let  it 
stand  or  fall  by  the  retrograde  or  advancing  march  of  free  principles. 

I  hope  that  gentlemen  see  this  question  as  understood  by  the  people ; 
that  it  is  not  regarded  as  one  of  abolitionism  ;  but  one  of  petition.  And  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  this  House  to  change  the  issue.  It  is  now  regarded 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  as  a  blow  struck  at  what 
they  consider  the  right  of  every  citizen  of  this  country — the  right  to  be 
heard. 

Let  this  Government  move  on  in  its  own  appropriate  sphere,  and  not 
attempt  by  restriction  and  encroachment  to  fetter  the  American  mind,  or 
trammel  the  principle  of  free  inquiry.  Then  the  mind  of  this  People  will 
rise  up  to  a  point  that  will  expand,  invigorate,  and  cultivate  their  whole 
mental  powers.  And  in  this  great  movement  of  the  advancement  of  man, 
“the  virtue  of  earth  and  the  holiness  of  Heaven”  are  pledged  in  his  sup¬ 
port.  Then  will  the  day  come  when  the  mind  of  man  shall  govern  man, 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  glad. 
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